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CHAPTER XLVI. M. GRASCOUR. 


M. GRascouR was a Belgian about 
forty years old, who looked as though he 
were no more than thirty, except that his 
hair was in patches beginning to be a 
little grey. He was in the government 
service of his country, well educated, and 
thoroughly a gentleman. As is the case 
with many Belgians, he would have been 
taken to be an Englishman were his 
country not known. He had dressed 
himself in English mirrors, living mostly 
with the English. He spoke English so 
well that he would only be known to be 
a foreigner by the correctness of his lan- 
guage. He was a man of singularly good 
temper, and there was running, through 
all that he did, somewhat of a chivalric 
spirit which came from study rather than 
nature. He had looked into things and 
seen whether they were good, or at any 
rate popular, and endeavoured to grasp 
and to make his own whatever he found 
to beso. He was hitherto unmarried, and 
was regarded generally by his friends as a 
non-marrying man. But Florence Mount- 
joy was powerful over him, and he set to 
work to make her his wife. 

He was intimate at the house of Sir 
Magnus, and saw, no doubt, that Anderson 
was doing the same thing. But he saw 
also that Anderson did not succeed. He 
had told himself from the first that if 
Anderson did succeed, he would not wish 

1 todoso. The girl who would be satisfied 
with Anderson would hardly content him. 
He remained therefore quiet till he saw that 
Anderson had failed. The young man at 
once took to an altered mode of life which 
was sufficiently marked. He went, like 
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Sir Proteus, ungartered. seit’ 
about him had of late “demonstrated a 
careless desolation.” All this M. Gras- | 
cour observed, and, when he saw it, he felt | 
that his own time had come. 

He took occasion at first to wait upon 
Lady Mountjoy. He believed that to be § 
the proper way of going to work. He 
was very intimate with the Mountjoys, and 
was aware that his circumstances were 
known to them. There was no reason, on | 
the score of money, why he should not 
marry the niece of Sir Magnus. He had [ 
already shown some attention to Florence, 
which, though it had excited no suspicion i 
in her mind, had been seen and understood | 
by her aunt. And it had been understood 
also by Mr. Anderson. “That accursed j 
Belgian! If, after all, she should take up ' 
with him! I shall tell her a bit of my | 
miod if anything of that kind should |; | 

| 
i 





“My niece, M. Grascour !” 

“ Yes, my lady.” M. Grascour had not 
quite got over the way of calling Lady 
Mountjoy, “my lady.” “It is presump- 
tion, I know.” 

“Not at all.” 

‘“‘T have not spoken to her. Nor would 
I do so till I had first addressed myself 
to you or to her mother. May I speak to 
Mrs. Mountjoy ?” 

“Qh, certainly. I do not in the least 
know what the young lady’s ideas are. 
She has been much admired here and else- 
where, and that may have turned her 
head.” 

“T think not.” 

“You may be the better judge, M. 
Grascour.” 

“T think that Miss Mountjoy’s head has ' 
not been turned by any admiration. She 
does not appear to be a young lady whose 
head would —_ be turned. It is her 
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heart of which I am thinking.” The 
interview ended by Lady Mountjoy passing 
the Belgian lover on to Mrs. Mountjoy. 

“Florence!” said Mrs. Mountjoy. 

“Yes, Mrs. Mountjoy ;—I have the great 
honour of asking your permission. I am 
well known to Sir Magnus and Lady 
Mountjoy, and they can tell what are my 
circumstances, I am forty years of age.” 

“Oh yes ; everything is, I am sure, quite 
as it should be. But my daughter thinks 
about these things for herself.” Then 
there was a pause, and M. Grascour was 
about to leave the room, having obtained 
the permission he desired, when Mrs. 
Mountjoy thought it well to acquaint him 
with something of her daughter’s condition. 
*T ought to tell you that my daughter has 
been engaged.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes ;—and I hardly know how to 
explain the circumstances. I should say 
that she had been promised to her cousin, 
Captain Scarborough ; but to this she will 
not give her assent. She has since met a 
gentleman, Mr. Annesley, for whom she 
professes an attachment. Neither can I, 
nor can her uncle and aunt, hear of Mr. 
Annesley as a husband for Florence. She 
is therefore at present disengaged. If you 
can gain her affections, you have my leave.” 
With this permission M. Grascour departed, 
professing himself to be contented. 

He did not see Florence for two or three 
days, no doubt leaving the matter to be 
discussed with her by her mother and her 
aunt. To him it was quite indifferent 
what might be the fate of Captain Scar- 
borough, or of Mr. Annesley, or indeed of 
Mr. Anderson. And, to tell the truth, he 
was not under any violent fear or hope as 
to his own fate. He admired Miss Mount- 
joy, and thought it would be well to 
secure for a wife such a girl with such a 
fortune as would belong to her. But he 
did not intend to go “ungartered,” nor 
yet to assume an air of “desolation.” If 
she would come to him, it would be well ; 
if she would not,—why, it would still be 
well. The only outward difference made 
by his love was that he brushed his clothes 
and his hair a little more carefully, and had 
his boots brought to a higher state of polish 
than was usual, 

Her mother spoke to her first. ‘“ My 
dear, M. Grascour is a most excellent 
man.” 

**T am sure he is, mamma.” 

“And he is a great friend to your uncle 
and Lady Mountjoy.” 











** Why do you say this, mamma? What 
can it matter to me?” 

“ My dear, M. Grascour wishes you to— 
to—to become his wife.” __ 

“Oh, mamma, why didn’t you tell him 
that it is impossible ? ” 

** How was I to know, my dear?” 

“* Mamma, I am engaged to marry Harry 
Annesley, and no word shall ever turn me 
from that purpose, unless it be spoken by 
himself. The crier may say that all round 
the town if he wishes. You must know 
that it is so. What can be the use of 
sending M. Grascour or any other gentle- 
man to me? It is only giving me pain and 
him too. I wish, mamma, you could be 
got to understand this.” But Mrs. Mount- 
Joy could not altogether be got as yet to 
understand the obstinacy of her daughter’s 
character. 

There was one point on which Florence 
received information from these two suitors 
who had come to her at Brussels. They 
were both favoured, one after the other, by 
her mother; and would not have been 
so favoured had her mother absolutely 
believed in Captain Mountjoy. It seemed 
to her as though her mother would be 
willing that she should marry anyone, so 
long as it was not Harry Annesley. “ It is 
a pity that there should be such a differ- 
ence,” she said to herself. ‘ But we will see 
what firmness can do.” 

Then Lady Mountjoy spoke to her. 
“You have heard of M. Grascour, my 
dear?” 

“Yes ; I have heard of him, aunt.” 

“He intends to do you the honour of 
asking you to be his wife.” 

“So mamma tells me.” 

“T have only to say that he is a man 
most highly esteemed here. He is well 
known at the Court; and is at the royal 
parties. Should you become his wife, you 
would have all the society of Brussels at 
your feet.” 

“ All the society of Brussels would do 
no good.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“ Nor the Court and the Royal parties.” 

“Tf you choose to be impertinent when 
I tell you what are his advantages and 
condition in life, I cannot help it.” 

“T do not mean to be impertinent.” 

“ What you say about the Royal parties 
and the Court is intended for impertinence, 
knowing as you do know your uncle’s 
position.” P 

“Not at all.) You know my position. 
I am engaged to marry another man, and 
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cannot therefore marry M. Grascour. Why 
should he be sent to me, except that you 
won’t believe me when I tell you that I 
am engaged?” Then she marched out of 
the room, and considered within her own 
bosom what answer she would give to this 
new Belgian suitor. 

She was made perfectly aware when the 
Belgian suitor was about to arrive. On 
the day but one after the interview with 
her aunt, she was left alone when the other 
ladies went out, and suspected that even 
the footmen knew what was to happen, 
when M. Grascour was shown into the 
drawing-room. There was a simple mode of 
dealing with the matter on his part—very 
different from that state of agitation into 
which Harry had been thrown when he had 
made his proposition. She was quite pre- 
pared to admit that M. Grascour’s plan 
might be the wisest. But Harry’s manner 
had been full of real love, and had charmed 
her. M. Grascour was not in the least 
flustered, whereas poor H had been 
hardly able to speak his mind. But it had 
not mattered much whether Harry spoke 
his mind or not ; whereas all the eloquence 
in the world could have done no good for 
M. Grascour. Florence had known that 
Harry did love her, whereasof M. Grascour 
she only knew that he wanted to make her 


his wife. 
“Miss Mountjoy,” he said, “I am 
charmed to find you here. Allow me to 


add that I am charmed to find you alone.” 
Florence, who knew all about it, only 
bowed. She had to go through it, and 
thought that she would be able to do 
so with equanimity. “I do not know 
whether your aunt or your mother have 
done me the honour of mentioning my 
name to you.” 

“They have both spoken to me.” 

“T thought it best that they should 
have the opportunity of doing so. In our 
country these things are arranged chiefly 
by the lady’s friends. With your people 
I knowit is different. Perhaps it is much 
better that it should be so in a matter in 
which the heart has to be concerned.” 

‘Tt would come to the same thing with 
me. I must decide for myself.” 

“T am sure of it. May I venture to 
feel a hope that ultimately that decision 
may not go against me?” M. Grascour 
as he said this did throw some look of 
passion into his face. ‘ But I have spoken 
nothing as yet of my own feelings.” 

“Tt is unnecessary.” 

This might be taken in either one of 





two senses; but the gentleman was not 
sufficiently vain to think that the lady had 
intended to signify to him that she would 
accept his love as a thing of which she 
could have no doubt. “Ah! Miss 
Mountjoy,” he continued, “if you would 
allow me to say that since you have been 
at Brussels not a day has passed in which 
mingled love and respect have not grown 
within my bosom. I have sat by and 
watched while my excellent young friend 
Mr. Anderson has endeavoured to express 
his feelings. I have said to myself that 
I would bide my time. If you could give 
yourself to him,—why then the aspiration 
should be quenched within my own breast. 
But you have not done so ; though, as I am 
aware, he has been assisted by my friend 
Sir Magnus. I have seen and have heard 
and have said to myself at last, ‘ Now, too, 
my turn may come.’ I have loved much, 
but I have been very patient. Can it be 
that my turn should have come at last ?” 
Though he had spoken of Mr, Anderson, 
he had not thought it expedient to say a 
word either of Captain Scarborough or of 
Mr. Annesley. He knew quite as much 
of them as he did of Mr. Anderson. He 
was clever, and had put together with 
absolute correctness what Mrs. Mountjoy 
had told him; with other little facts which 
had reached his ears. 

““M. Grascour, I suppose I am _ very 
much obliged to you. I ought to be.” 
Here he bowed his head. But my only 
way of being grateful is to tell you the 
truth.” Again he bowed his head. “I 
amin love with another man. That’s the 
truth.” Here he shook his head with the 
smallest possible shake, as though depre- 
cating her love, but not doing so with any 
harshness. ‘I am engaged to marry him 
too.” There was another shake of the 
head, somewhat more powerful. ‘And I 
intend to marry him.” This she said with 
much bold assurance. “ All my old friends 
know that it is so, and ought not to have 
sent you to me. I have given a promise 
to Harry Annesley, and Harry Annesley 
alone can make me depart fromit.” This 
she said in a: low voice, but almost with 
violence, because there had come another 
shake of the head in reply to her assurance 
that she meant to marry Annesley. “ And 
though he were to make me depart from 
it,—which he never will do,—I should be 
just the same as regards anybody else. 
Can’t you understand that when a girl has 
given herself heart and soul to a man, she 
won't change ¢” 
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“ Girls do change—sometimes.” 

“You may know them, I don’t;—not 
girls that are worth anything.” 

“But when all your friends 
hostile 3” 

“What can they do? They can’t make 
me marry another person. They may 
hinder my happiness ; but they can’t hand 
me over like a parcel of goods to any one 
else. Do you mean to say that you would 
accept such a parcel of goods ?” 

“Oh yes ;—such a parcel !” 

“You would accept a girl who would 
come to you telling you that she loved 
another man? I don’t believe it of you.” 

“T should know that my tenderness 
would beget tenderness in you.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do anything of the kind. 
It would be all horror,—horror. I should 
kill myself,— or else you,— or perhaps 
both.” 

“Ts your aversion so strong ?” 

“No; not at all; not at present. I 
like you very much. I do indeed. I'd 
do anything for you,—in the way of 
friendship. I believe you to be a real 
gentleman.” 

“ But you would kill me!” 

* You make me talk of a condition of 
things which is quite, quite impossible. 


are 


When I say that I like you, I am talking 


of the present condition of things. Ihave 
not the least desire to kill you, or myself, 
or anybody. I want to be taken back to 
England, and there to be allowed to marry 
Mr. Henry Annesley. That’s what I want. 
But I intend to remain engaged to him. 
That’s my purpose. And no man and no 
woman shall stir me from it.” He smiled 
and again shook his head, and she began 
to doubt whether she did like him so 
much. “Now I’ve told you all about 
myself,” she said, rising to her feet. “ You 
may believe me or not as you please ; but 
as I have believed you,I have told you 
all.” Then she walked out of the room. 
M. Grascour, as soon as he was alone, 
left the room and the house, and making 
his way into the park, walked round it 
twice, turning in his mind his success and 
his want of success. For in truth he was 
not at all dispirited by what had occurred. 
With her other Belgian lover,—that is, 
with Mr. Anderson,—Florence had at any 
rate succeeded in making the truth appear 
to be the truth. He did believe that she 
had taken such a fancy to that “ fellow, 
Harry Annesley,” that there would be no 
overcoming it. He had got a glimpse into 
the firmness of her character which 





was denied to M. Grascour. M. Gras- 
cour, as he walked up and down the shady 
paths of the park, told himself that such 
events as this so-called love on the part of 
Florence were very common in the lives 
of English young ladies. ‘They are the 
best in the world,” he said to himself, 
‘and they make the most charming wives. 
But their education is such that there is 
no preventing these accidents.” The 
passion displayed in the young lady’s 
words he attributed solely to her power 
of expression. One girl would use lan- 
guage such as had been hers, and such a 
girl would be clever, eloquent, and brave ; 
another girl would hum and haw with half 
a “yes” and a quarter of a “ no,” and would 
mean just the same thing. He did not 
doubt but that she had engaged herself to 
Harry Annesley ; nor did he doubt that 
she had been brought to Brussels to break 
off that engagement ;—and he thought it 
most probable that her friends would 
prevail. Under these circumstances, why 
should he despair ;—or why, rather, as he 
was a man not given to despair, should he 
not think that there was for him a 
reasonable chance of success? He must 
show himself to be devoted, true, 
and not easily repressed. She had used, 
he did not doubt, the same sort of lan- 
guage in silencing Anderson. Mr. Ander- 
son had accepted her words; but he knew 
too well the value of words coming from a 
young lady’s mouth to take them at their 
true meaning. He had at this interview 
affected a certain amount of intimacy with 
Florence of which he thought that he 
appreciated the value. She had told him 
that she would kill him,—of course in 
joke ; and a joke from a girl on such an 
occasion was worth much. No Belgian 
girl would have joked. But then he was 
anxious to marry Florence because Florence 
was English. Therefore, when he went 
back to his own home, he directed that the 
system of the high polish should be con- 
tinued with his boots. 

“T don’t suppose he will come again,” 
Florence had said to her mother, misunder- 
standing the character of her latest lover 
quite as widely as he misunderstood hers. 
But M. Grascour, though he did not abso- 
lutely renew his offer at once, gave it to be 
understood that he did not at all withdraw 
from the contest. He obtained permission 
from Lady Mountjoy to be constantly at 
the Embassy ; and succeeded even in ob- 
taining a promise of support from Sir 
Magnus. “You're quite up a tree,” Sir 
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Magnus had said to his Secretary of 
Legation. ‘It’s clear she won’t look at 
rou.” 

“T have pledged myself to abstain,” said 

oor Anderson in a tone which seemed to 
confess that all chance was over with him. 

“T suppose she must marry some one, 
and I don’t see why Grascour should not 
have as good a chance as another.” Ander- 
son had stalked away brooding over the 
injustice of his position, and declaring to 
himself that this Belgian should never be 
allowed to marry Florence Mountjoy in 
peace. 

But M. Grascour continued his attentions ; 
and this it was which had induced Florence 
to tell her mother that the Belgian was “a 
great trouble,” which ought to be avoided 
by a return to England. 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. PART IL. 


THE home of the Percys themselves is 
not far distant from Warkworth, and to 
see the proud towers of Alnwick Castle 
dominating valley and town, gives a lively 
impression of the still surviving state of 
the remnant of the old feudal nobility ; 
and although in the main a modern resto- 
ration, there is still left a sufficient kernel 
of antiquity to flavour the whole. Perhaps 
no crowned head even has a statelier heme 
than this, that recalls the memories of the 
proud feudatories whose power for long 
was paramountin thisnorth country. But 
Alnwick has a history anterior even to the 
Percys. A column in the grounds of the 
castle marks the traditional spot where 
King Malcolm of Scotland was slain with 
his eldest son—the king whose wife was 
the saintly Margaret, the niece of the 
Confessor. The slayer of the king, another 
tradition has it, was called Pierce-eye, or 
Percy, from having pierced the king 
through the eye with his spear; only 
unfortunately it can be shown that Percy, 
near St. L6, in Normandy, gave the family 
its name, Another Scotch king—William 
the Lion—came to grief at Alnwick, being 
taken prisoner during a raid, although it 
seems by no means clear that he was not 
there of good right as Earl of Northumber- 
land, a title which the kings of Scotland 
then claimed. Indeed, up to the reign of 
Edward the First, there was no distinct 
division between Northumberland and the 
Lothians, so that it seemed equally likely 
that Northumberland would finally belong 





to Scotland or the Lothians gravitate to 
England. Anyhow, we do not hear much of 
the Percys till the reign of Edward the 
Third, when the head of the family pur- 
chased the castle and barony of Alnwick 
of the then Bishop of Durham, who in his 
turn had received it from the last of the 
De Vesey family—it is supposed, in secret 
trust for the illegitimate son of the latter. 
According to family history, however, 
before that date the original family of 
Percy had become merged in a more dis- 
tinguished line, by the marriage of its 
heiress to Joceline de Lorraine, son of the 
Duke of Brabant, who assumed the name 
and arms of Percy; and this genealogy 
may account in some manner for the 
aspiring ambition of the family, as well as 
the constant jealousy of the crown. Any- 
how, the family grew and increased in 
power and possessions, gaining, by mar- 
riage and gift, many castles and lordships, 
among others Warkworth, once held by 
the Claverings. And this brings us to 
times and characters already familiar 
through Shakespeare — Henry, the first 
Earl of Northumberland and Warden of 
the Marches, created such at the coronation 
of Richard the Second ; and with the earl 
his more famous son Hotspur. The earl 
held the borders as a man of might, 
and proved himself a skilful warrior and 
prudent leader; but his growing power 
excited the jealousy of the court. Jobn 
of Gaunt, it is said, was his bitter enemy, 
having himself tried his hand against 
the Scotch with little credit; and to the 
influence of time-honoured Lancaster 
Northumberland owed it that on the occa- 
sion of the Scots obtaining possession of 
Berwick Castle by bribing the earl’s lieu- 
tenant, he was impeached in his absence, 
and condemned to death and forfeiture. 
The wily earl, however, was not to be 
touched in the centre of his own earldom. 
The headsman’s axe could not reach so far 
as that. And presently Northumberland 
contrived to make his peace with Richard. 
But he had received a warning, and felt 
that he could not trust the capricious 
temper of the king, and in sinking his 
quarrel with the Prince of Lancaster, and 
espousing the cause of Bolingbroke, his 
enemy’s son, no doubt Northumberland 
thought to secure safety for himself and 
a position scarcely inferior to a king’s. 
But Bolingbroke once firmly seated on 
the throne as Henry the Fourth, the old 
jealousy revived of the earl as too power- 
ful for a subject. On the other hand 
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the Percys had to complain that while 
they were put to enormous charges to keep 
up the force requisite for the protection of 
the borders, the king withheld all the sub- 
sidies he had promised—the earl, it seems, 
contracted to defend the borders for four 
thousand pounds a year, which was never 
paid him. 

At this moment, indeed, the power of 
the Percys in the north seemed over- 
whelming. Hotspur held Berwick and the 
East Marches with three hundred men-at- 
arms and six hundred archers. The earl 
himself had command of Carlisle and the 
West Marches with two hundred men-at- 
arms and four hundred archers, such a 
nucleus of an army as the king could 
not show. Then the Percys held on 
their own account the castles of Alnwick, 
Warkworth, Prudhoe, and Cockermouth ; 
while the other garrisons in the north, 
Roxburgh, Harbottle, Jedworth, and 
Norham, were held by men more engaged 
to the earl than to the king. 

We all know the pretext for the contest 
which seems to have been then inevitable— 
the Scotch prisoners taken by Hotspur, 
and demanded by the king. 

It was the old kingdom of Northumber- 
land that the Percys fought to hold and 
keep, the England north of the Trent 
which still retains a certain distinct 
character of its own. But the stars fought 
against them, and soon came the news 
from Shrewsbury how the rebellion had 
bad luck : 

And that young Harry Percy’s spur was cold. 

A short two years after that the earl 
himself had fallen, his head, white with 
age, was struck off and fixed on London 
Bridge, and with him departed the 
prestige and independent power of the 
earls and lords marchers of the borders. 
But some interest may be felt in the fate 
of Hotspur’s son, who had been left by his 
grandfather in the care of the Scottish 
court. Young Percy, it is said, accompanied 
Prince James on his voyage to France, and 
was taken prisoner with him, and for a time 
shared his captivity in the Tower, where 
the young prince, it will be remembered, 
turned his captivity to account in making 
verses and in making love. But Henry the 
Fifth, who was not wanting in generosity, 
restored the young Percy to estate and 
honours. The ballad, indeed, of Wark- 
worth Hermitage gives a different account 
of the matter, telling how young Percy in 
disguise of a shepherd revisits Northumber- 
land, and taking service with some noble 





family, falls in love with the eautiful 
daughter of the house. She reciprocates 
his passion, and they fly together and take 
refuge with the Hermit of Warkworth, who 
tells his sad tale ; and then recognising the 
Percy in the shepherd, unites the pair with 
the benediction of the Church. Anyhow, 
the story ends happily with general recon- 
cilement and rejoicing. 

The king’s generosity was repaid by 
the unswerving devotion of the Percys 
to the house of Lancaster. Our Henry 
the Exile was killed at St. Albans fight- 
ing for the Red Rose. His son was slain 
at Towton in the same cause. The next 
in the line, too young to take part in 
the Wars of the Roses, was treated with 
great favour by Edward the Fourth, and 
appeared at Bosworth field on the side of 
Richard. But it is said that he refused to 
fight against the house of Lancaster. At 
all events he was at once taken into favour 
by Henry the Seventh, but perished in- 
gloriously—stoned to death by Yorkshire 
tykes who had risen against a newly- 
imposed tax. 

In the succeeding earl we have a noble- 
man of the new type, a grand and magni- 
ficent person rather of the ceremonial and 
spectacular order, than the fighting far- 
sighted feudatory of old. He has his 
officer of arms, his Northumberland herald, 
and assumes the splendour of a great 
prince. He flashes in the eyes of the poor 
nobles of the Scottish court with quite 
dazzling brilliancy when he brings the 
daughter of his master, the Princess 
Margaret, to her husband, the doomed one 
of Flodden. And whereas there never was 
a Battle in the old days on border side, but 
a Percy was in the thick of it, the magni- 
ficent earl is now riding after the king at 
the Battle of Spurs or sunning himself in 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, while Surrey 
is winning Flodden Field. And so he dies 
in his bed of gold arras, and is buried in 
the minster at Beverley, perhaps the last 
of the race to be interred in the splendour 
of the ancient rites ; witha chantry chapel 
to himself and mass-priests singing daily 
for the repose of his soul. 

Not long do the mass-priests sing, how- 
ever, for the Reformation is now upon us, 
and the new earl is the lover of Anne 
Boleyn, ardent in that, but lukewarm 
seemingly about all other things, while 
old Northumbria is shaken to its core, 
and the people are rising everywhere 
for the old faith. But Sir Thomas Percy, 





the earl’s brother, rides out with the rebels 
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on their pilgrimage of grace, and loses his 
head and his lands in the good old gallant 
way. And thus when Earl Henry dies 
without children, the succession of his 
nephews is barred by their father’s treason, 
and the earldom comes for a time to an 
end. And in the place of the ancient 
house comes a then parvenu Dudley, who 
shines for a while as Duke of Northumber- 
land, and then perishes on the scaffold 
with his daughter-in-law, the unhappy Lady 
Jane Grey. 

As the Catholic zeal of the oe 
branches of Percys was not at all dis- 
pleasing to Queen Mary, we find in her 
reign Sir Thomas’s son restored to all 
the family estates and honours—an earl 
who took to border warfare like his 
ancestors, fights the Scots and beats them, 
but fell on evil days in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, was implicated in the northern 
Catholic conspiracy, and was beheaded at 
York. His brother had remained loyal, 
and thus succeeded to the earldom, but 
he was supposed to have been gained over 
by the charms and wiles of Mary of Scots, 
and was sent to the Tower where he died 
mysteriously, shot by some unknown 
hand. In his son we have another type 
of nobleman, “the generous favourer of 
all good learning,” as he is described in 
the literature of the day, a volunteer 
with Howard against the Armada, but in 
the next reign accused of participation in 
the Gunpowder Plot, and imprisoned in the 
Tower for fifteen years, where with Raleigh 
for an associate, and the society of his 
literary friends and pensioners, perhaps 
he was as well off as at Alnwick. Then 
there came an Algernon, who passed safely 
through the troubles of the civil wars, 
inclining to the Parliament, but not 
taking an active part on either side, and 
with his successor, Jocelyn, who died at 
Turin in 1670, the long line of Percys, 
Earls of Northumberland, came to an 
end. Jocelyn left but one daughter, heiress 
to all the Northumberland estates and 
honours, At his death the estates and 
titles were claimed by one James Percy, 
a trunk-maker of Dublin, but his claims, 
whatever they may have been, were quickly 
snuffed out by the judges. 

Already for several generations the 
Percys had neglected a good deal their 
ancient seats and castles in the north. 
Petworth in Sussex had for some time been 
their favourite residence, and the fine old 
castle of Alnwick gradually fell to decay. 
The young heiress of the Percys meantime 








was the object of all kinds of matrimonial 
attempts, and the chronicles of the period 
relate with some aplomb how she was 
thrice a wife and thrice a widow before the 
age of sixteen. Her first husband was 
Henry Cavendish, who died a few. months 
after the marriage. With the least possible 
delay she was again contracted to Thomas 
Thynne of Longleat, who was murdered by 
Kénigsmark, who had some desperate 
notion of winning the marvellous prize at 
the point of the sword. Lastly the poor 
girl was bestowed on Charles Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, a man ridiculous for an 
overweening pride and ostentation. . It is 
related of this proud duke that when 
his second duchess tapped him fondly on 
the shoulder with her fan, he turned 
round haughtily, and said: “ Madam, my 
first lady was a Percy, and she never 
took such a liberty.” The new line of 
Percy-Seymour lasted not long — the 
son of this union, indeed, succeeded to 
the dukedom and earldom, but left only 
a daughter and heiress, who married Sir 
Hugh Smithson, a physician, created Duke 
of Northumberland, whose descendants 
have since reigned at Alnwick. 

When the new duke and duchess took 
possession of the castle in 1750 it was 
little better than a heap of ruins, but from 
that date its restoration was carried on, 
often with more zeal than discretion, but 
in the best Gothic that Strawberry Hill 
could find a model for. In recent years 
the further restoration has been one of the 
great works of the Gothic revival. In 
November, 1854, the foundation-stcue of 
Prudhoe Tower, one of the grandest in the 
building, was laid by Duchess Eleanor; and 
now, with its grand display of feudal 
magnificence, Alnwick may hold its own 
with any castellated building of ancient or 
modern days. 

Within the grounds of Alnwick Castle, 
but some few miles higher up the river, are 
the remains of Hulne Abbey on a grassy 
eminence, of no great importance in them- 
selves, but interesting from the story 
attached to their origin. Two Crusaders 
from Northumberland, De Vesey, then 
Lord of Alnwick, and Grey, an ancestor of 
the present existing family, on making a 
pilgrimage to the monastery of Mount 
Carmel, found among the brethren an old 
companion in arms, one Fresborn, out of 
Northumberland, and persuaded him to 
return with them and found a miniature 
Mount Carmel in England. The abbey thus 
founded was favoured by the succeeding 
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lords of the castle, and some of the items 
of the grants from the Percys are curious, 
as indicating a certain patriarchal simplicity 
among the frugal monks of the north, as, 
for instance, a grant of all wild bees, with 
their fruits of honey and wax, in Walse 
and in Hone, for the perpetual support of 
the light in their church, with a truss of 
conies at Easter and another at the Assump- 
tion, and rushes and broom to cover their 
houses. 

So much has been said about the castle 
and its lords that there is hardly space to 
notice the neat little town of Alnwick, 
which is noteworthy for a curious old 
custom of ducking its apprentices in a 
certain pool hard-by the town—an un- 
pleasant way of bestowing their “ free- 
dom” as burgesses, which is attributed as 
to its origin to a spiteful mandate of King 
John, but which is perhaps a survival of 
one of many grotesque usages of which 
schoolboys and sailors—as in crossing the 
Line — have preserved the memory in 
modified forms. 

From Alnwick to Berwick-on-Tweed isa 
short and pleasant journey, passing along 
a coast that was once noted for smuggling, 
the precipitous cliffs and sequestered coves 
affording the requisite conditions. Bulmer, 


a little fishing-hamlet on the coast, was 
long famed for the quantity of Hollands 


gin landed there by foreign vessels. The 
railway crosses the Tweed on a fine ele- 
vated bridge, the view from which of river 
and sea and coast gives an agreeable 
impression of the surroundings of Berwick. 
The town itself is gay and pleasant, 
with ramparts dating from the reign of 
Elizabeth, but otherwise there is little to 
remind us that the place has been more 
fought about and battered than any other 
town in the three kingdoms. A solid 
volume might be—and, indeed, has been 
—occupied with the vicissitudes of its 
history, the battles and sieges it has 
known. Berwick in itself is a pleasant 
resting-place and a convenient station 
for reaching the celebrated scenes of 
border history. There is a branch line 
to Kelso, with a station some little way 
down that when announced by the north-. 
country porter sets everyone repeating : 
** Day set on Norham’s castled steep.” 

And happily there is no disenchantment 
in the scene itself. A noble ruin nobly 
placed on the brink of a steep rock, whose 
base is washed by the Tweed’s fair river, 
broad and deep. A royal fortress once, 
and long deemed “the daungerest place in 





England,” where watch and ward were 
kept by day and night. Here came the 
original Marmion, in bravado, to air his 
new helmet against the Scots, and had not 
long to wait for a desperate fight in which 
he nearly lost helmet and life together. 
The grand keep was built by some 
warlike Bishop of Durham, strange suc- 
cessor to the ascetic Cuthbert, as early as 
the twelfth century, and it was not until 
the union of the crowns under James that 
the garrison was finally withdrawn, and the 
fortress dismantled. 

The rail follows the course of the Tweed, 
passing Twisel Castle and Tillmouth Priory, 
and the train stops at Coldstream—it 
should be rather Cornhill, for Coldstream 
is on the Scotch side of the Tweed ; how- 
ever, Coldstream or Cornhill, it is the 
nearest station—and we alight here for 
Flodden Field. 

A wild bleak country this with occasional 
glimpses of verdure and loveliness as in 
Twisel Glen, not far from the junction of 
the Tweed and Till. It was this last deep 
and dangerous river that Surrey crossed 
on the morning of the battle, at Twisel 
Bridge, which still stands where it did. 
James was encamped on Flodden Hill 
hard-by, and watched the dangerous defile, 
irresolute, or, perhaps, in chivalrous folly, 
unwilling to attack his enemy at a disadvan- 
tage. The battle was fought on the plain 
between the hill and the river. Retreat 
was impossible on either side, and a fierce 
ding-dong fight was fought out till the 
death of the king and of the flower of his 
nobility put an end to the battle. Arough 
stone column, called the King’s Stone, com- 
memorates the spot where James was 
killed. 

Not far from Cornhill, a village famous for 
its spas or springs—a Harrogate of chiefly 
local fame—are the ruins of another famous 
border castle, as famous as Norham indeed, 
although the name of it—Wark—does not 
ring so pleasantly in rhyme. The castle, 
on a brow overlooking the Tweed, stands 
full face to Scotland. It would be tedious 
to tell how often the old castle was taken, 
and retaken, by Scots and English. But in 
the fourteenth century we find the castle 
held by the beautiful Countess of Salis- 
bury for her husband—a man surely 
fortunate in beautiful wives, having 
married in the first instance the charming 
Joan of Kent, a marriage afterwards in- 
validated on the ground of a pre-contract 
on the part of the lady. The beautiful 
countess was brave as well, and fell upon 
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David Bruce, of Scotland, as he returned 
homewards from a raid into England, 
whereupon David turned fiercely upon the 
castle, and halting all his forces, set 
desperate siege to the place. The king 
himself, Edward the Third, came to the 
rescue of the countess, and compelled 
David to raise the siege, and there were 
then gallant feasts in the king’s honour, 
and the monarch, it is said, drank deep 
draughts of love from the eyes of his lovely 
hostess. Froissart tells the story, and very 
much to the credit of the countess. But 
without doubt it was this same countess 
with whom occurred the celebrated garter 
incident, that led to the institution of that 
celebrated order of knighthood. After this 
episode, Wark was again and again de- 
molished and reinstated. In the sixteenth 
century we have a siege of the castle by 
the Scots, described by an eye-witness, 
George Buchanan, the historian. In the 
centre, he informs us, was a tower of great 
height and strength, encircled by two 
walls. The outer court was of great ex- 
tent, and afforded an asylum in time of 
war to the neighbouring inhabitants, who 
brought in their corn and cattle for pro- 
tection. 

Another border castle in the neighbour- 
hood of Flodden is Ford, formerly held 
by the Herons. Lady Heron figures in 
Marmionas the syren whodetained the king 
at Holyrood when he ought to have been 
in the field ; but the fascination, if excited 
at all, must have been in the lady’s own 
bower at Ford Castle, of which James 
had taken possession some time before 
Flodden was fought. Ford Castle, too, was 
the centre of a famous border feud in 
which the Herons disputed possession 
of their castle with the Carrs, one of 
whom had married the heiress of Ford. 
Most of the gentry of the country made 
common cause with the Herons and against 
the law, which was in favour of the other 
side. Feuds indeed were common enough 
all along the borders up to recent days, 
and a pugnacious borderer full of fight 
would hang up his glove in the church of 
the parish as a defiance to the neighbours 
generally. The castle of Ford is now 
replaced by an eighteenth-century mansion. 

In the neighbourhood of Ford, and over 
above Flodden, is a curious summit known 
as Yevering Bell, with an oval camp on the 
summit, a city of refuge no doubt of high 
antiquity, forming one of a chain of such 
defences on the adjacent hills. Yevering is 
described by Baeda as Ad Gebrum, where 








the king of Northumbria had a house, and 
in the valley below, upon the bank of the 
river Glen, it is said by the same authority 
that Paulinus baptised many thousands of 
heathen English. From the circuit of the 
old camp there is a fine bird’s-eye view of 
a wide range of country in Scotland and 
Northumberland, with many a battle-field. 
Humbledon lies below, where Hotspur won 
his victory over the Scots, and under the 
short scanty turf are hidden the relics of 
countless unrecorded combats—a wild and 
savage scene stretching away among the 
lonely Cheviots. 

Along the border here the gipsies at 
one time were settled in considerable 
numbers. The Faas, the Youngs, and the 
Gordens were the chief families, the 
aristocracy of the Romany race, among 
whom, no doubt, Walter Scott found his 
model for Meg Merrilies. But in the 
present day a gipsy of the pure blood as 
often as not is a well-to-do cattle-dealer or 
horse-dealer with an account at the local 
bank, and little to distinguish him from 
the rest, except a certain picturesque 
floridness of apparel and a sneaking fond- 
ness for prize-fighting, and horse-racing, 
and other congenial sports. 

Allied with the gipsies were the 
smugglers of the border, trading chiefly 
in salt and whisky. A family of the 
name of Geggie, living near Wark, were 
noted practitioners in this line, and many 
stories are told of the hair-breadth escapes 
of the free-traders. On one occasion the 
most noted of the race, one Alley Geggie, 
was closely pursued by two excisemen to 
the banks of the Tweed, where there is a 
ferry. Marmion might have crossed by it 
instead of swimming the river, but perhaps 
the ferryman had absconded with the boat 
in dread of the Scots. However, the 
excisemen, hot upon the trail of their 
quarry, hurried down to the ferry and 
eagerly asked at the ferryman’s cottage if 
such a one had been seen to cross. The 
reply was that such a man had just been 
kented over. The excisemen rushed to get 
on board, and the supposed ferryman, 
taking the kent or pole from the boat, 
shoved it into the middle of the stream 
with a shout of triumphant defiance. 
“ Now, ye—— A’m Alley Geggie.” 

From the wild and desolate region 
between the Till and the Coquet, it is a 
relief to find an opening in the hills, and 
to descend into the pleasant cultivated glen 
of Rothbury. Close at hand is Harbottle 
Castle, connected with the Umfraville 
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and Tailbois families. The former, it 
is said, held the castle direct from the 
Conqueror on the tenure of keeping free 
Redesdale from thieves and wolves, Durin 
the Wars of the Roses the castle was forfeite 
to the crown, and at a later date we find it 
the residence of Margaret,the dowager Queen 
of Scotland, sister of Henry the Eighth, 
who had not long mourned her husband, 
slain at Flodden, but married with all 
possible speed Douglas, Earl of Angus. 
Here she gave birth to a daughter, Lady 
Mary Douglas, afterwards the mother of 
Darnley, and thus the ancestress of the 
Stuarts. ‘ 

We are close to Redesdale now, indeed 
Harbottle is looked upon as the chief place 
in Redesdale, although actually upon the 
Coquet. A rude, wild race the men of 
Redesdale of old, and yet among them 
has cropped out a certain poetic vein. The 
original author of Chevy Chase, which is 
said to stir one like a trumpet, was pro- 
bably a man of the dale, and the present 
century has produced a poet of consider- 
able local reputation, known as the Bard of 
Redesdale. A famous family in the dale 
were the mad Halls of Otterburn, the 
last of whom died on Tyburn Tree, for his 
share in the rising of 1715. The lands of 
the Halls embraced the batile-field of 
Otterburne, where a Douglas was slain, 
and Hotspur taken prisoner, described by 
Froissart as one of the best-fought fields of 
his day, and which is the origin of the 
ballad Chevy Chase, although there was a 
battle actually of Chevy Chase fought half 
a century later. 

Following the course of the Rede and of 
Northern Watling Street for part of the 


way, we come to the pleasant little town of 


Bellingham, placed among charming pas- 
toral scenes at the junction of the Rede 
with the North Tyne. And now we are 
again in fair Tynedale, in a country fertile 
and luxuriant, with railways and modern 
influences all about us. And so following 
the course of the Tyne we come to the 
Roman Wall, the sight of which passing 
over field and fell, mountain and river, 
strikes one with a certain awe, with the 
memory of the great empire of which this 
was one of the acknowledged limits. Baeda 
describes the wall, as it existed in his day, 
as twelve feet high and eight in breadth, 
and at places now as much as six feet of 
masonry in height is still visible. 

Of the builders of the wall, as of the 
wall itself, the traditions of the country- 
side have little to say. That giants built 





it, or the enemy of mankind, is one account, 
but there is talk also of an old woman with 
an apron full of stones who was seen at 
nights—perhaps one of the dimly remem- 
bered deities of the old Norseland. 

A little to the eastward of the point 
where the wall crosses the North Tyne is a 
little chapel dedicated to St. Oswald, the 
king and martyr, which is said to mark 
the site of the Battle of Heavensfield, where 
Oswald was victorious over the British 
hero Cadwallon. And a little further on 
we come in sight of the stately tower of 
Hexham Minster. A stately minster indeed 
for such a quiet stand-still place as Hexham, 
where population instead of growing is 
diminishing, but where people seem to live 
and thrive nevertheless. And the minster 
is only the transept and chancel with the 
central tower of the ancient priory church, 
whose nave and western towers have 
long since disappeared. The church, the 
remains of which are before us, was pre- 
ceded by a cathedral, magnificent for the 
period at which it was built; Bishop 
Wilfrid, who founded it, having, it is said, 
brought over artificers from Rome to super- 
intend the building of it. For some cen- 
turies Hexham was the seat of a bishopric, 
which was swept away by the Danes. 
The cathedral and monarchy perished 
in one fell conflagration, and the ruins 
remained in their desolation from the 
ninth century to the twelth, when Thomas, 
Archbishop of York, passing thereby, 
“ moved with the desolation of the church 
and ruins of its ancient magnificence and 
splendour, constituted here a Priory of 
regular Canons of St. Austin.” Of the 
earlier minster the only remains existing 
are the foundations and a curious crypt, not 
easily accessible, of massive masonry, built 
of the stones of some earlier Roman edifice, 
with Roman inscriptions still to be made 
out on some of the stones. 

Some of the veneration felt for the 
original building seems to have clung to 
the priory church of the archbishop. It 
had the privilege of sanctuary, and the 
frith-stool designed for the claimant of the 
privilege is still pointed out. And the 
attachment of the people, townsmen and 
tenants, to the brethren of the priory, was 
warm and devoted. At the dissolution the 
brethren of Hexham made a sturdy fight 
for their rights, not with spiritual weapons 
alone, but in harness, armed with bows 
and spears. At the approach of the king’s 
commissioners, the alarm-bell was rung, 
and townsmen and farmers mustered in 
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warlike and threatening array. “ We be 
twenty brethren in this house, and we 
shall die all or ye have this house,” was 
the reply of the monks to the summons of 
the commissioners, a reply delivered from 
the battlements of the priory buildings. 

The commissioners prudently retreated 
for the time, but returned with overwhelm- 
ing force, and many of the rebellious 
monks were, by the king’s express direc- 
tions, “tied up ”—that is, hanged—in front 
of their own porch. 

From Hexham the way down the river- 
bank brings us to the junction of a small 
but pleasant stream called Devilswater. 
There is a vision of a high-arched bridge, 
soft trees, a rushing stream, over all a 
melancholy charm ; and among its green 
glades the deserted mansion of the Der- 
wentwaters. Here were Radcliffes of a 
good old Northumbrian stock, baronets 
since there were baronets in the land, and 
now connected in some way with both 
stage and crown by the marriage of the 
Sir Francis of that day with Lady Mary 
Tudor, daughter of Charles the Second and 
the actress familiarly known as Moll Davies. 
Hence the earldom of Derwentwater and a 
connection with the Stuart family in their 
exile, 

When the standard of the Chevalier 
was raised in 1715, the then earl— 
albeit with many misgivings—left his 
lovely home, his wife and babes, and all 
the comfort and consideration of a man 
much loved by all the country round, to 
muster on the bleak hillside with a handful 
of well-mounted gentry and a score or two 
of serving-men mounted on their masters’ 
coach-horses. Never more saw he the 
pleasant hall of Dilston; the journey thus 
begun ended a few months later on Tower 
Hill. There was much popular sympathy 
and sorrow in Northumberland when the 
hearse and four horses which bore the body 
of the earl, and which had travelled at full 
speed from London along the miry roads, 
brought its sad burden to the tomb. All 
along the way at night had been lighted by 
the flickerings of the aurora, and the people 
of Northumberland, connecting the then 
unusual portent with the fate of the earl, 
called them then and long after the Der- 
wentwater Lights. 

Another brother, Charles, who had taken 
part in the rising, escaped from Newgate, and 
thus lost the benefit of the amnesty which 
was not long after proclaimed. He lived an 
exile in France, and followed the young 


was captured at sea and afterwards executed 
on his former attainder. The Derwent- 
water estates were conferred upon Green- 
wich Hospital, and now they are under 
the auctioneer’s hammer, and divided 
and parcelled out. 

Close by Dilston, in the fork between 
stream and river, was fought the Battle of 
Hexham, the last effort made by the Red 
Rose in Northumberland, and local tradi- 
tion preserves some trace of the event in a 
cave by the bank of the stream, near the 
bridge of Linnels, which is still called the 
Queen’s Cave, and formed the refuge of 
Margaret, it is said, after the fatal battle. 
There, according to tradition, the queen and 
the young Prince Edward were sheltered by 
an outlaw, an episode familiar in the school- 
books of an earlier period—the robber in 
armour, with his long battle-axe, and the 
figure of the queen in a flowing veil con- 
fiding her son to his protection, are 
perhaps retained in the memory of a good 
many who have long ceased to be students 
of history. 

Between Hexham and Newcastle the 
train stops at a small quiet station, Cor- 
bridge, which is worth taking note of as a 
well-authenticated Roman station upon 
ancient Watling Street. The place once 
returned members to Parliament, but 
nothing remains to show its former im- 
portance except that twice a year a fair is 
held in the neighbourhood, and not so long 
ago it was one of the principal cattle- 
fairs in the north of England. That in 
the time of King John there were tradi- 
tions of buried treasure attached to Cor- 
bridge is evident by the fact that this 
monarch made considerable excavations in 
search of it without success. But the 
curious part of the matter is that there is 
little doubt the treasure was actually 
there, for in the last century a silver tray 
of Roman workmanship was discovered, 
which probably formed a part of the 
service of some magnate of the period 
—such a service as that called the treasure 
of Hildesheim, now in the museum of 
Berlin. Northumberland was, no doubt— 
perhaps still is—rich in such buried hoards. 
But a very small percentage of the finds 
have ever come to light. The absurd law 
which gave the whole of a recovered 
treasure to the lord of the manor has 
caused the destruction of many valuable 
relics, 

One more castle—Prudhoe, finely placed 
on the summit of a vast rocky promon- 





Pretender in his expedition in 1745, but 





tory, with a good gateway and oriel window 
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—and then we are enveloped in the murky 
cloud that hangs over Newcastle. But 
none should leave the district without visit- 
ing Morpeth, a centre of interest from 
which many charming scenes and interest- 
ing ruins may be visited, such as Hartburn, 
recalling many poetic associations ; Brink- 
burn Priory, in a deep melancholy solitude 
founded by the Bertrams in the reign of 
Henry the First; Mitford Castle, con- 
nected with the same family ; and Cockle 
Park Tower, a most interesting example of 
the fortified peel-house, with a grand view, 
embracing the ruins of eleven castles. 
Then to Bothall, a beautiful ride by the 
banks of the Wansbeck, the castle on an 
eminence in a deep vale, a great gateway, 
and two towers. But time would fail to 
tell the simple bead-roll of all the notable 
places that a diligent traveller may dis- 
cover in this fine old feudal land of lovely 
hills, sweet rivers, a grand coast-line, pure 
and invigorating air—all these will the 
traveller find, if he make no other 
discoveries. 





MADAME GERAND. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


MAISON-RONCHARD was a long, narrow 
white house, situated on the bank of one 
of the great rivers of France, and only 
separated from it by the high levée or 
causeway, on which a straight line of road 
bordered by tall poplars extended as far as 
the eye could reach on either side. 

The house was turned endways towards 
the road. Its double range of windows, 
and its two doors—one low, mean-looking, 
and evidently thrust in as an after-thought 
at the corner of the rez de chaussée; the 
other rather imposing in appearance, and 
gained by a flight of stone steps—opened 
on a court-yard, of which the most notice- 
able features were a range of poplars; 
a dilapidated and weather-stained alcove, 
round which a half-withered clematis 
made a poor feint of twining; and 
an old well, protected by a moss-grown 
parapet, and furnished with a windlass and 
chain. Only the end windows of the first 
and second floors looked over the court- 
yard wall on the white road, the dark 
poplar trees, and the broad river beyond ; 
and of this view we had the full benefit— 
the extreme end of the house, with its 
narrow door opening from the basement 
storey, having been partitioned off by 
Madame Gérand for the accommodation 
and greater seclusion of her lodgers. With 





a similar intent, she had erected a steep 
and ladder-like staircase from the passage 
called by courtesy a hall, to the topmost 
storey of the portion thus alienated, so that 
her tenants enjoyed, as she explained, all 
the convenience of a private house, to- 
gether with the privileges and immunities 
of furnished lodgings. 

This it was which determined my choice, 
and led me—a childless widow, in charge 
of two little orphan nieces—to establish 
myself at Maison-Ronchard in preference 
to engaging a suite of apartments in one of 
the large hotels of the neighbouring town. 
It was my first winter abroad, and I had 
not become reconciled to the idea of 
parlour, drawing-room, bedrooms, kitchen 
and scullery, all on one flat. 

I had been directed to this out-of-the- 
way habitation—chAteau, he rather pre- 
tentiously styled it—by M. Baston, a 
notary and house-agent, who informed me, 
with a profusion of bows and shrugs, that 
the place would suit me “to a wonder,” 
adding that the owner, being herself the 
daughter of an Englishwoman (the late 
lamented Madame Ronchard), would quite 
understand what was requisite to make me 
and my family comfortable. M. Baston 
evidently considered the use of this word a 
graceful concession to English prejudice. 
Notwithstanding his assurance, however, I 
found the accommodation scanty. The 
place looked bare and cheerless in com- 
parison with our neat English home ; the 
little salon on the first floor, with the 
adjoining bedroom, being the only apart- 
ments fitted up with any degree of comfort. 
The upper rooms, although well-sized and 
airy, were poorly furnished, and the narrow 
staircase did not boast a shred of carpet; 
madame shaking her head energetically 
when asked to provide it; A door on the 
upper landing communicated with her part 
of the house; but this, she said, with a 
touch of sadness in her tone, had not been 
opened for very many years—not, in fact, 
since her mother’s death. 

These drawbacks were, however, counter- 
balanced by advantages not to be secured 
in more convenient and fashionable 
localities. Besides the benefit of country 
air for my little charges, one of whom had 
been somewhat of an invalid from her 
birth, we had the use of a large well-kept 
garden opening from the court-yard. 

Madame Gérand was a market-gardener 
on a small scale, and her light cart was 


sent every Wednesday and Saturday into - 


Hautbourg, where the bush-fruits and 
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white strawberries planted by her English 
mother, and, later in the season, her peaches 
and apricots, choice apples and large pears, 
found, as she told me, a ready sale in the 
fruit-market on the Place Saint Louis. 

At the end of the court was the wooden 
gate leading to the vineyard, which covered 
the whole side of the steep hill rising 
behind the house, for madame was also an 
extensive propriétaire, having inherited 
from her father, with the dwelling-house 
and garden, a large tract of the vine-land 
extending along the northern bank of the 
river. 

At the foot of the hill, and close under 
the shelter of the court-yard wall, stood the 
cottage of Guilbert, the vigneron, who was 
also steward, gardener, and general out- 
door servant, while his wife seemed to act 
asa kind of charwoman, doing much of 
Madame Gérand’s household work, her 
only domestic being a Bretonne named 
Francoise, of whom I need only say here 
that she was old and cross, and withal a 
model of honesty and propriety. 

As to Madame Gérand herself, she was 
a small, thin, sharp-faced woman, wearing 
her own grey hair braided under a plain 
cap, and scarcely looking her age, which 
she said was sixty-one. Unlike most 
Frenchwomen, she was undemonstrative 
and reticent on the subject of her family 
and personal affairs. She spoke English 
fluently, but used many French idioms. 
Her voice was thin and high, and her 
manner ungracious and even repellent, 
although not absolutely rude. Her dress 
was that of a widow, black, with the plain 
net cap and gauze veil worn at that time 
in France by widows of the bourgeois class. 

As I write of a long past time, I may 
say without indiscretion that the in- 
habitants of the old town of Hautbourg 
were, almost without exception, staunch 
Carlists, rendering allegiance in secret to 
the exiled representative of the Bourbons, 
and submitting only under protest to the 
rule of the Citizen King. The customs of 
the ancien régime still prevailed there to a 
great extent, and only a woman of the higher 
ranks could venture to appear in a bonnet. 

Madame used to walk into town on 
Sundays and market-days attired in her 
cachemire dress, rockspun shawl, and 
widow’s cap and veil, sheltering herself 
from sunshine and showers under a huge 
cotton umbrella, Truth compels me to 
add that she figured at home on washing- 
days and other occasions of domestic dis- 
order, in a flaming tartan, which she told me 





had belonged to the late Madame Ronchard, 
and which she, as she signified, was now 
wearing out through motives of economy. 

Indeed, we soon became rather good 
friends; and although she had at first 
shown great distrust of the little girls, and 
had even hesitated to receive them, saying 
bluntly that it did not suit her to have 
children about the place, she softened 
considerably on finding that they did not 
interfere with her arrangements, and often 
came herself to our door with a few flowers 
or a bunch of grapes for little ailing Rose. 

I had been visited by most of the 
English residents. Hautbourg counted at 
that time some two hundred colonists 
from the British Isles, who, here as else- 
where, formed a coterie apart, and only 
mixed on occasions of ceremony and 
under certain restrictions with the society 
of the place; and I—sadly against the 
grain of my insular prejudices—had yielded 
to the persuasions of my new acquaintances 
so far as to write my name in the visitors’- 
book at the Prefecture, receiving in return 
a card for Madame le Préfet’s Thursday 
evening receptions. Of this, however, I 
had no intention of availing myself—at 
least, for the present, although an ap- 
pearance at the Prefecture was, I was 
assured, considered indispensable as a 
passport to general society. 

Meanwhile, my visitors, one and all, 
expressed unqualified surprise at my having 
settled in such a remote place, in preference 
to engaging a furnished house in the upper 
or fashionable quarter of the town, near 
the gardens of the Eveché, open to the 
public as a promenade. I was half in- 
clined to regret not having been directed, 
in the first instance, to that locality; but 
we were tolerably comfortable at Maison- 
Ronchard, and the place seemed to agree 
with the children, who, spending their days 
in the garden, or amongst the vines on the 
hillside, improved daily in health and 
strength, in spite of the forebodings of the 
British matrons, who croaked incessantly 
about the low situation, and the probable 
bad effects of the damp air from the river. 

The weather, for the first few weeks of 
our stay, was magnificent. We had 
arrived late in October ; just in time for 
“St. Martin’s summer ;” and except for 
the early closing in of thé night, I could 
have fancied that we were yet in August. 
But just before Christmas the atmosphere 
became clouded ; the mornings, hitherto so 
bright, grew dark and chill, and a succes- 
sion of heavy fogs set in, most unusual, I 
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was told, in that clear bracing climate 
We spent a dull, cheerless Christmas ; the 
children being confined to the house with 
bad colds; Mitchell, the nurse, who had 
been discontented from the first, getting 
up a fit of the vapours, and crying in- 
cessantly for three days; and I, as was only 
natural, feeling lonely and dispirited. The 
first Christmas in a strange place is 
generally a dreary one, and in this instance 
I felt it especially, the year just past 
having brought many sad vicissitudes to 
me and mine. But, in the course of the 
next few days, a hard frost set in, letters 
arrived from home, colds and vapours 
vanished simultaneously, and the New Year 
came in bright and clear, bringing gifts of 
various sorts to revive the drooping spirits 
of the little ones. 

Even Mitchell’s ill-humour disappeared, 
and her intense disgust at “ foreign ways” 
was somewhat modified by a visit to the 
gaily-decorated shops, and an invitation for 
Bertha and Rose to a children’s party at 
the house of Madame Desnonets, the wife 
of the leading physician, who had made 
himself so popular with the English resi- 
dents that he was received in their set as 
one of themselves, a distinction to which 
he owed the jealous distrust of his fellow- 
citizens, and the appellation, despite the 
red ribbon of the Legion of Honour at his 
button-hole, of “le docteur Anglais.” 

Mitchell having been specially invited to 
spend the evening with Madame Desnonets’s 
English maid, and to assist her in dispens- 
ing cakes and lemonade to the little guests, 
I went at ten o’clock to the children’s room 
to see that the fire was good, and all in 
readiness for their return. As I reached 
the top of the stairs I was startled by a 
low, moaning sigh, which seemed to come 
from within the door communicating with 
Madame Gérand’s side of the house. I 
recollected that I was quite alone, for 
madame, I knew, was spending the even- 
ing in town, and I had just left old Fran- 
goise at the hall door in noisy conversation 
with Louison, our servant, and for a 
moment I felt frightened ; but presently, 
saying to myself that what I had heard 
was but the cry of a night-bird, I passed 
into the room. 

It was a clear, frosty night, and finding 
the shutters open, I lingered for a moment 
to watch the grey mists floating over 
the river, and the shadows of the tall 
poplars cast across the levée by the rising 
moon. Just as I turned from the window, 
I heard a repetition of the wailing sigh, so 





loud and distinct that it seemed to come 
from the landing. Much alarmed I hastened 
from the room. There was no one out- 
side; but, touching, in passing, the door in 
the partition wall, I seemed to disturb some 
living creature within, for I heard a sound 
as of something lifting itself heavily from 
the floor, followed by the dragging of a 
weight along the adjoining passage, and a 
slow, halting step, which, so far as I could 
judge, traversed the entire length of the 
house, and came to a sudden stop at the 
extreme end of the landing. 

For the moment I was stupefied with 
terror; but the children’s voices on the 
stairs recalled me to myself, and I hastened 
down to meet them. 

Mitchell, I saw at once, was out of sorts. 
I said nothing, however, until the little 
girls had gone to bed, when I told her 
what had occurred, and learned with some 
surprise that for the last two or three 
weeks she had been listening to sounds 
such as I described. 

“You must know, ma’am,” she said,: 
“that when Miss Rose was ill, just before 
Christmas, I was in and out a deal at night 
between the children’s room and my own; 
for I was afraid of a return of that nasty 
croup she had so bad last winter ; and from 
the first I noticed the strangest noises next 
door, and someone moving about, and drag- 
ging things up and down the passage in 
the dead of night. One night little missy 
was very restless, and she asked me was it 
old Frangoise who was waxing the tiles—a 
barbarian fashion, I'm sure it is, making the 
floors so slippery that no Christian can walk 
on’em. I didn’t like to annoy you, ma’am, 
and not being able to come to any under- 
standing with the women here, through 
their quick way of gabbling that I’m not 
used to, though I’ve contrived, one way 
and another, to pick up enough of the 
language to make my own meaning pretty 
plain ”—on this point I may remark that 
Mitchell laboured under a delusion—“ I 
said nothing about it. But I asked 
madame, as if by chance, was it she 
occupied the upper rooms, and she answered 
me quite short that they were never used, 
except as store-rooms for winter fruit and 
such-like. So it stood to reason that no 
one didn’t ought to be walking about ’em 
at night—not to say snorting and moaning, 
as I noticed through the door.” 

Mitchell went on to say that this very 
night she had been told by Madame 
Desnonets’s maid that Maison-Ronchard 
had “‘a bad name ”—was supposed, in fact, 
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to be haunted—and that no lodgers ever 
remained in it longer than a few months. 
No servant belonging to Hautbourg, she 
said, would live in the place for any con- 
sideration. I now recollected that I had 
had great difficulty in finding a servant, 
and that Louison was a stranger, who had 
come from a distant village in search of a 
situation. I thought, too, of the croaking 
of my English friends, and began to per- 
ceive that there was a special cause, either 
real or imaginary, for their dislike to the 
residence I had selected. 

“Does Madame Gérand know of this?” 
I asked. 

“She knows it well,” rejoined the nurse ; 
“but she'll never seem to mind it—not 
she! When anyone has the courage to 
mention it to her she draws herself up 
quite stiff and says she doesn’t believe 
it, and if she did she wouldn’t mind it, 
and the ghost might walk from this till 
Doomsday for all she’d care. And ’tis 
my opinion,” concluded Mitchell, ‘‘ that she 
must be a very hardened woman to say any- 
thing of the sort.” 

I will admit, at the risk of being scoffed 
at by strong-minded readers, that I retired 
to rest that night in no enviable frame of 
mind, The morning light, however, dis- 
pelled my fears, and in my renewed courage 
I was able to laugh at the story and to 
resolve to treat it as a mischievous and 
silly invention. But I soon found that 
there was sufficient reality in the matter 
to make us exceedingly uncomfortable. 

The noises in Madame Gérand’s portion 
of the house continued at irregular inter- 
vals during the next three or four months. 
All would be quiet, perhaps, for many 
days, and suddenly the disturbance would 
set in again, sometimes going on at night, 
sometimes in the daytime, but seldom, as 
we remarked, for a day and night together. 
Besides the moaning sound which I had 
heard in the first instance, we occasionally 
distinguished a muttering attempt at 
speech, like that made by a dumb person 
when endeavouring to make himself un- 
derstood. Once, and once only, I men- 
tioned the matter to Madame Gérand ; but 
she answered me so abruptly, saying that 
the place was supposed to be haunted, but 
for her part it gave her no concern, that I 
felt quite abashed, and never after ventured 
to allude to it. I informed her, however, 
that I should give up the house at the 
coming St. Jean. 


It happened, towards the end of April, 





when the fruit-trees were covered with 
masses of rich blossom, and the garden and 
vineyard had put on so much of their 
summer beauty as tempted me to regret 
having made arrangements for moving 
nearer to the town, that, having lingered 
later than usual in the garden, I returned 
to the house just as the moon was rising 
over the vine-covered hill. Meeting the 
vigneron’s wife in the court-yard, I stopped 
to ask for her baby, which had been ailing 
all day. 

Victoire, or La Guilbert, as she was 
usually called, was a tall, dark, good- 
humoured peasant-woman, civil, tolerably 
respectful, and exceedingly noisy. Her 
little girls—miniature copies of herself, 
in their high caps, sabots, and striped 
petticoats—were generally trotting at her 
heels or clinging to her skirts, and 
regaling themselves 
black bread and garlic, of which they 
seemed to carry a never-failing supply in 
the capacious pockets of their coarse 
aprons. The infant Guilbert—a wretched 
little mummy, swathed in calico, and 
thrown anywhere while his mother pursued 
her avocations—was, she assured me, con- 
valescent, and she went on to give me the 
details of his illness, little Delphine, mean- 
while, standing by, shy and silent, with 
her finger in her mouth. But suddenly 
the child’s sullen expression gave way to a 
look of intense terror, and pointing up- 
wards, she exclaimed in shrill and piercing 
tones : 

‘Mother, mother! See! The ghost!” 

“Be quiet, silly child!” cried her 
mother in great anger, catching her 
arm and shaking her roughly as she 
spoke ; but I followed the child’s glance, 
and saw, for one short instant, at 
the second - floor window farthest from 
our side of the house, a strange figure 
wrapped in white or light garments. It 
vanished as I gazed, and in the waning 
light I could not have said with any cer- 
tainty that it bore the semblance of a 
human being ; but it left on my mind an 
undefined impression of horror, and I turned 
sick with a vague unreasoning fear. Then 
a hand and arm, which I knew to be 
Madame Gérand’s, by the brown-holland 
cuff reaching half-way up the sleeve, 
appeared at the window, and the blind was 
hastily drawn down. 

I turned to speak to Victoire, but she 
was dragging the weeping Delphine through 
the gate leading to the vineyard, and I saw 
her no more that night. 
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Madame was standing on the steps as 
I passed towards my own door, and wish- 
ing me good-evening in her calra, high tone, 
remarked that the night was fine, although 
a touch of cold, she added, still lingered in 
the air. For my life I could not-have asked 
her a question. 

Entering the laundry next day, I found 
Louison in close conversation with La 
Guilbert. She looked pale and scared. 

“Madame must excuse me,” she said, 
laying down her iron, “ but I cannot remain 
in this house. I would work for madame 
with all my heart, but not here. No, 
madame ; it is too much for me.” 

The girl spoke earnestly, and I saw that 
she was ready to cry. 

“‘T tell her, moi, that it will not hurt 
her,” said Victoire in an encouraging tone. 
“Look at me, par exemple. Not that I 
would remain, you see, but for my 
husband. Guilbert laughs at it all, and he 
would not give up his good place —no, 
not for fifty ghosts. His father worked on 
the land in the time of Pére Ronchard, the 
father of madame ; and for years after his 
death he remained in the employment of 
the English widow, and there was nothing 
against the place then.” 

** But Francoise told me this morning,” 
said the girl, “when I spoke of what the 
child had seen in the window of the upper 
corridor, that a negro was buried, hundreds 
of years ago, in the alcove yonder, because, 
not being a Christian, Messieurs les Curés 
would not permit his body to be laid in 
consecrated ground, and that it is his 
spirit”—here she crossed herself—“ that 
walks at night from room to room.” 

“ Bah!” rejoined Victoire with a con- 
temptuous toss ; “ Francoise wasonly laugh- 
ing at you. How can a girl of your dis- 
cretion lend an ear to such fables? Don’t 
I tell you that the disturbance has 
only gone on of late years—in fact, 
since madame returned from Brittany, a 
widow, to her mothers house! There is 
something, no doubt, but I tell you a thou- 
sand times that it does no harm. There 
are people who say things of madame— 
but, for my part, I do not believe——” 

She stopped, the finger which she 
had raised to emphasise her words sus- 
pended in mid-air, and her gaze fixed on 
the doorway, where, turning, I perceived 
Madame Gérand in cap and veil, her 
umbrella on her arm, apparently on her 
way to town. I should have said that the 
laundry, which was common to both houses, 
stood just within the court-yard gate. 





“ Ah, ca!” madame exclaimed sharply, 
addressing Victoire ; ‘is it thus you attend 
to your work? Good -morning, Mrs. 
Maxwell. I saw one of your little nieces, 
as I passed the well, playing with the 
windlass, and I fear she will be likely to 
take cold, for her frock is quite damp.” 

She spoke in her usual measured tone 
and cold precise manner; and it was 
impossible to judge if she had heard any 
part of the conversation ; but I felt, never- 
theless, that I had received areproof. She 
had clearly implied that my time would 
have been better employed in looking after 
the children than in listening to the gossip 
of her servant. 





A DASHING DIPLOMATIST. 


ONE of the most interesting and striking 
figures of his time, brilliant, intrepid, with 
a dash of “bravura,” was Hugh Elliot, 
of Minto, brother of the amiable and popular 
Sir Gilbert Elliott, afterwards Lord Minto. 
The story of this Scotch gentleman is 
truly romantic, and with a little exaggera- 
tion might have been transferred to the 
pages of Dumas. He had much, indeed, 
of the reckless spirit of D’Artagnan, and 
his adventures in love and quarrel had 
a good deal of the flavour of that hero’s 
proceedings. His career supplies this 
reflection, that the difficulty of communi- 
cation then was favourable to the develop- 
ment of character, as it obliged persons 
in a position of responsibility to act for 
themselves, and with resolution, and to 
carry out plans whose execution might be 
spread over a long time. Hence the race 
of excellent diplomatists who served Eng- 
land so well. They could not be checked 
or assisted by the telegraph or the railway, 
but could only rely on a slow-moving 
courier, who often was many weeks on the 
road. 

When a young fellow, Hugh Elliot, like 
most young men of condition, was sent to 
travel, with suitable introductions. Young 
as he was, he was one who could recom- 
mend himself, or would at least do honour 
to his introducers. 

After taking service with one of the 
German States, and acquitting himself in 
the field with extraordinary brilliancy, 
when little more than a youth, he deter- 
mined to adopt a profession for which he 
deemed himself more suited, and after re- 
ceiving almost extravagant compliments 
from his chiefs, he came home and entered 
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the diplomatic service. He was sent to 
Berlin, where his intrepidity, high spirits, 
and love of adventure gained him friend- 
ship and indulgence for his escapades (very 
necessary) from every remarkable person, 
including the king. A good specimen of the 
style in which he could resent an affront is 
shown in his treatment of a Frenchman who 
had just heard of the acknowledgment by 
France of the independence ofAmerica, and 
who, thrusting his face in that of the English 
minister, said with a sneer: “ Voila un 
fameux soufflet que la France a donné 4 
PAngleterre.” ‘Et voila le soufflet que 
YAngleterre rend 4 la France par ma 
main!” exclaimed the representative of 
England, accompanying the words with a 
stinging box on the ear. 

But the diplomatists of those days, and, 
indeed, Englishmen abroad, were ever: 
prompt to vindicate the honour of their 
country in the fashion then in vogue; and 
the same high spirit prompted Lord Whit- 
worth, English Ambassador at Paris, on 
Bonaparte’s making, at an audience, some 
demonstration of menace, to draw back 
promptly and lay his hand on his sword, 
which had the instant effect of cowing the 
consular despot. But a more characteristic 
instance is recorded of a young scion of 


the Lothian family, Lord Mark Kerr, who, 
then a boy, was serving on a campaign 
under his general. They were feasting with 
some German officers, when one of the 
latter, ‘‘flipping” water out of a wine- 
glass, purposely splashed his face, to the 


amusement of his friends. The young 
fellow laughed and took no notice, but his 
old general, at the end of the night, called 
him aside and said gravely: “I fear, 
nephew, you must take some notice of 
what was done to you to-night in public.” 
The young soldier replied : ‘ Uncle, I knew 
too well what was due to your honour and 
that of our family. I have already called 
out the officer. We fought, and I ran him 
through the body.” 

In 1777, there were some American 
agents at Berlin, named Sayre and Lee, 
clever and even desperate adventurers, who 
were striving to enlist the sympathies and 
support of the German Court. Elliot 
was warned from home to keep watch on 
the “rebel agents,” and though the Prussian 
Ministers assured him that they would give 
them no countenance, the adroit Elliot 
soon found out they were being secretly en- 
couraged. His own account of his proceed- 
ings is as follows : 





“Offers were made to him to procure 


him secretly the papers of the strangers, 
and to replace them without risk of dis- 
covery ; which offers were accepted, and 
promises of reward were given to those 
who made them. Nevertheless, nothing 
came of these proposals, the risk attending 
on their execution being found too great. 
A German servant of his having been made 
aware of his master’s anxiety to procure 
the papers, by overhearing him say at his 
dinner-table that he would gladly give a 
sum of money to any one who should bring 
him their papers, waited for no further 
authorisation, but broke into the apart- 
ments occupied by the Americans in their 
hotel ; and entering by the window, forced 
open the bureau, and carried off, “ 4 toutes 
jambes,” the papers it contained. The 
master of the house instantly accused Mr. 
Elliot’s servant of the theft, stating that 
he had been offered a thousand pounds 
only a few days before to become an 
accomplice to it ; several persons belonging 
to the hotel were arrested.” 

The police took up the affair, when 
Elliot came forward, and took the whole 
responsibility on himself. The papers were 
restored, and the envoy submitted himself 
entirely to the King of Prussia’s judgment 
in the matter. Few envoys could have 
politically survived such a transaction. He 
indeed offered his resignation, but he only 
received a mild rebuke from his chiefs, 
advising him to “ abstain from vivacities of 
language,” and be more cautious in his 
behaviour. 

“«* We had the best reason to know that 
they (the court) were by no means quieted 
to the degree you supposed ; when you were 
told that the outrage was forgiven, we had 
absolute proof that you were only told so, 
and that it was likely to be seriously 
resented. ... The information itself we 
had already obtained through another 
channel. . . . You have now only to 
appear, and to be very discreet in your 
attention, and in all other respects to 
pursue the engaging conduct that your own 
nature would dictate. Let me, however, 
give you one official caution — recollect 
always that your letters are for the Royal 
eye, which is so constructed as to be 
shock’d at any coarse expression. You lately 
said “that a certain prince would do any- 
thing to ‘get a shilling.’” I altered the 
three last words to “ gain an advantage for 
his people.”’” 

At Berlin was living a Madame Verelst 
with her daughter Mdlle. Krauth, The 
latter was one of the belles of the Court, a gay 
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frir’ us creature, possessing a good fortune. 
The envoy became violently attached to 
her, and she appeared to be so to him. 
Ther were wholly unsuited to each other. 
Elliot had, moreover, impoverished himself 
by extravagance. He was a gamester, and 
played and lost largely at the court routs, 
where gaming was in high fashion. His 
violent uncontrolled temper made him un- 
suited to be a husband, and the business was 
violently opposed by the lady’s mother. In 
July, 1779, he wrote to Sir James Harris : 
“T am married in private, without the 
mother’s consent, to the Krauth ; after the 
éclat of my attachment to her, I had the 
choice between folly and dishonesty—my 
affections pleaded for the first, my con- 
science forbade the latter. On my part 
there is very sincere affection, bad health, 
poverty, and the other defects of character 
which nature has bestowed on me, and 
which art has never tried to conquer; on 
hers, there is youth, beauty, and strong 
parts. My project is to keep the matter 
secret till the king’s death. The Prince of 
Prussia, Prince Henry, etc., are as much 
my friends as princes can be. I despise 
the world too much to fear its vicissitudes, 
and think her worth sacrificing life and 
fortune to, if necessary.” 

As was to be expected, this ardour soon 
cooled. The young bride found herself 
neglected for parties and gaming. Mr. 
Elliot had to return to England to 
arrange his affairs, and did not correspond 
very regularly with his lady. A separa- 
tion was even talked of. He presently 
had to resign his post, but in 1782 he 
obtained a new one at Copenhagen. His 
wife pleaded her health as an excuse for 
not going with him, and remained with 
her child and mother at Berlin. He 
agreed, provided she promised to follow 
him within a certain time. Her crafty 
mother sent him reports of an odd kind, 
one of which ran: “My daughter is 
well, amuses herself with music, and 
much more with her toilette. I can’t 
say she loves you as much as she did, 
but I flatter myself she has a kind of 
friendship for you. For she is sure to feel 
that a wife is only esteemed in proportion 
as she is on good terms with her husband.” 
This encouraging view was supported by 
some strange reports which began to reach 
him from friends, and by her determined 
refusal to quit Berlin. The letter in which 
she announced this resolve was filled with 
extraordinary reproaches of his behaviour, 
which led him to believe that it was not 











her composition. On its receipt Elliot, 
without asking leave, quitted his post, 
and, travelling without stop, made his 
way to Berlin. The Prussian laws were 
hostile to foreigners as regards guardian- 
ship of children, and he was determined 
to possess himself of his own child at 
all risks. Under an assumed name he 
entered Berlin, hid himself at the house 
of a friend, obtained possession of an 
intercepted letter from his wife which 
convinced him of the truth of his sus- 
picions. The favoured admirer, it seems, 
was a certain Baron Kniphausen, a cousin 
of his wife’s. 

“Having learned from the same source 
that his wife was engaged to sup at Prince 
Frederick’s in the evening, he ordered six 
post-horses to be in readiness, and on the 
return of Mrs. Elliot’s empty carriage to 
her house, the coachman was ordered to 
drive to the post-house ; the horses were 
harnessed ; the child who had been brought 
there also in a hackney-coach, was, with 
her servants, placed in the berline; and, 
in less than twelve hours after Mr. Elliot 
entered Berlin, his daughter had passed 
the gates on her way to Copenhagen, 
without a soul in her mother’s house 
having had a suspicion of the adventure. 
He accompanied the carriage through the 
Porte d’Orangebourg, and came back on 
foot to the residence of the writer of the 
letter. Together they proceeded to Mr. 
Elliot’s own house, where he possessed 
himself, without difficulty, of his wife’s 
papers, among which he found the draft 
of the letter he had so recently received, in 
the handwriting of her cousin Baron Knip- 
hausen. Assembling the men-servants, he 
positively forbade any one of them to cross 
the threshold during twenty-four hours, 
under penalty of being ‘haché en piéces;’ 
which expression, we are told, he accom- 
panied ‘ d’un air d’Alexandre,’ and with a 
hand on his sword; he then returned to 
his friend’s, and spent the night with him 
in examining the correspondence which 
they had seized.” 

On this he sent a boastful challenge to 
the baron, announcing that “all that was 
put off was not lost,” declaring that he 
would return for “satisfaction.” Then 
entering his carriage, he wrote his real 
style and title at the gate of Berlin, 
Elliot, Minister of the King of England 
at the Court of Denmark.” He em- 
barked on board a vessel which conveyed 
him to Copenhagen. He then formally 
applied for leave of absence, and re- 
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turned to Berlin, when his adventure 
and its progress really attracted the atten- 
tion of all Europe. It can be found 
described by foreigners in many histories 
and memoirs. The lover behaved with an 
amusing lack of valour. ‘ Elliot, having 
written to a friend in Berlin that he 
proposed shortly to arrive there, ‘when 
his cane would be more eloquent than 
his pen to answer the impertinent letters 
he had received from Kniphausen,’ the 
latter, ‘fit le glorieux,’ practised pistol- 
shooting daily, and endeavoured to 
secure the services of a second.” The 
baron was dismissed from the service of 
Prince Henry, and was also threatened 
with arrest, to avoid which he passed into 
Mecklenburg ; and there Mr. Elliot, who, 
in ignorance of all that had been passing 
at Berlin, had sought his enemy in vain at 
Rheinsberg, finally came up with him at 
three in the morning at a small roadside 
inn, where, stopping for a moment to make 
enquiries, Mr. Elliot was refused admission, 
on the plea of the whole house having been 
retained by a single traveller who had lately 
arrived there. Kniphausen was at last 
driven, from mere shame, to meet his 
adversary, and named a place on the 
frontier as the scene of action. They 
met there at last, Mr. O’Connell, an 
Irish gentleman, acting as Elliot’s second, 
Copick, a retired officer, was the baron’s, 
but the length of his legs, used in measuring 
the ground, was objected to by Mr. 
O'Connell. After two shots were fired, the 
baron wished to retire, and after two hours’ 
discussion, Elliot insisted on going on, when 
the baron declared that he would sign the 
conditions demanded by Elliot on either of 
the parties being wounded. Elliot was 
slightly grazed at the next shot, when, 
on the baron declaring that the wound 
carried out the conditions, Elliot fired 
in the air. On this a paper was signed 
acknowledging that he apologised for 
his behaviour, and that the reports 
were false that Elliot had ever attacked 
him with armed men. On this settlement 
it was proposed that the combatants 
should embrace and be friends, but 
Elliot haughtily or insolently declined. 
He took off his hat, and in a florid style 
wished him happiness, but as for friendship 
that could never be. Elliot was over- 
whelmed with compliments and congratu- 
lations from all, from the king downwards. 
He had ‘covered himself with glory.” 
The divorce was procured, but the lady 
married the baron. Elliot lost his wife 





and gained a wound. He consoled himself 
with these lines : 


When youthful ardour led me to the field, 

My youthful sword a blooming Laurel won, 

When sacred friendship glowed with equal 
warmth, 

My hand propitious gave that friend success ; 


With fiercer flame, when Love had fired my soul, 

That flame, soon mutual, lighted Hymen’s torch, 

The Laurel, Friend, the Wife—these gifts were 
mine. 


Elliot was destined to achieve another 
daring exploit in diplomacy. During 
another war between Sweden and Den- 
mark, he was at a place where hostili- 
ties were on the point of breaking out 
afresh. Without instructions from his 
court he interposed the authority of 
England, and threatened both with its 
interference. He actually succeeded in 
frightening these forces, and they departed 
without hostilities. He all but declared 
war against the allied powers of Denmark 
and Russia. There has seldom been found 
a more signal instance of the success of 
prompt though unauthorised action which 
was heartily approved of by his employers, 
though failure would have brought him 
complete disgrace. His subsequent career 
was less stormy. He married again under 
more favourable auspices, filled various 
offices, including the Governorship of 
Madras, and died in 1830. To the last 
he was celebrated for his gay and brilliant 
conversation. The present Dean of Bristol 
is his son. 
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PART II, CHAPTER XII, NEMESIS, 


Kine Frost had abdicated. His silver 
chains no longer bound every rill and 
stream. Like children freed. from a 
stern restraint, brooklets and rivulets 
leapt and tumbled riotously. Buds were 
beginning to swell— ever so little, yet 
enough to make the hearts of the birds 
rejoice. Was not Valentine’s Day past, 
and pairing-time at hand ? 

Of the sparrows that roosted in the 
ivy round the mullioned window of 
the squire’s room, one or two chirped 
faintly in their sleep, as though their rest 
was disturbed by dreams of happy domestic 
joys tocome. MHester-heard them as she 
walked slowly and deliberately round the 
now darkened chamber, lamp in hand, 
noting all things, overlooking nothing. 

She heard, too, a long, low, moaning 
sigh come shivering from the thick inter- 
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lacing boughs of the yew-trees, as though the 
soft dank breath of the thaw-wind played 
on the strings of a mighty xolian harp. 

The last echo of Davey’s departing foot- 
steps had died away some while back ; a 
servant had come in, piled up fresh logs 
on the hearth, asked if Mrs. Devenant 
required anything, and, being answered in 
the negative, had noiselessly withdrawn. 

From the lower level of the inner room 
shone the faint glimmer of a shaded light. 
From distant parts of the house the clink 
of bolts and bars had come and then died 
into silence. 

Only the moan of the wind, only the rare 
soft chirp of the sleeping birds, and the 
scratching of here and there a branch against 
the glass, broke the stillness of the night. 

The situation was a lonely one for Hester 
Devenant. Toa timid woman the position 
might have been a trying one as well. 
But Hester’s pulses beat fast and full; 
a rich spot of colour burned on her cheek ; 
a fire—scarcely of heaven, yet bright and 
beautiful—shone in her eyes. 

She had planned and waited, wearied 
and toiled, all through the long, long years, 
and now the reaping of her harvest was at 
hand ; the hour that she had yearned for 
was nigh. 

If she had not prayed, “ Lord, deliver 
him into my hand,” that had been the 
thought of her heart, the bent of her will, 
ever since she met the glassy stare in 
her dead husband’s eyes, and knew that 
the dearest thing earth held was wrenched 
from her passionate clasp. So blinding is 
a mad spirit of vengeance that, in her con- 
viction of Geoffrey Stirling being Gabriel’s 
murderer, Hester forgot her own share in 
the murder of a man’s life—the wreck of his 
happiness. What of the weary years of 
jealous dispeace? What of the nagging 
tongue, stinging to madness with its sharp 
utterances? Had not these undermined 
the strength of a naturally weak character 
in such fashion that beneath the blow of 
sudden pecuniary loss the enfeebled brain 
reeled, and death grew, to a vision blurred 
= dazed, a thing more desirable than 

ife ? 

All this had Hester long since forgotten. 
She had so reasoned herself into a belief of 
her own blamelessness that no soul appeared 
whiter, no hands cleaner than her own. 

She had thirsted for vengeance. She 
had been tied and fettered by a chain of 
enforced silence, and under this pressure 
the spirit of revenge within her had in- 
tensified, as any compressed force must. 





Now this consuming thirst would be 
slaked ; desire would culminate in fulfilment. 

But for the sound of the wind moaning in 
the cedar-boughs, the night was very still. 

Looking curiously at this or that sur- 
rounding of the man who was now given 
over into her hands, Hester was conscious 
of all the heat and turmoil of a hunter who 
finds himself at last upon the trail of a 
prey long stalked. 

She stood a moment opposite the dying 
miser, her excited nerves thrilled to the 
swift conviction that the dark woman in 
the background bore a certain resemblance 
to herself. She shivered with a fierce 
throe of triumph as she stared at the 
distorted face of the moribund. 

“ He is helpless,” she muttered, her hand 
clenching and falling to her side; “ helpless 
as that dying wretch ; and—in my power. 
Ihave waited, and now my hour has come.” 

As if the vehemence and bitterness of 
her thoughts had in some subtle way 
touched him, and he felt a need for help 
and comfort, the sick man began to stir 
uneasily, calling in strange and husky 
tones for “ Davey.” 

In an instant the listener’s passionate 
mood sank into calm. Once more the 
vengeful, threatening Nemesis became the 
admirable nurse—the ministering angel. 

Hester passed noiselessly through the 
doorway, down the three shallow steps, and 
to the sufferer’s side. 

The restlessness that had for many years 
past been one of Geoffrey Stirling’s salient 
characteristics had now intensified to a 
disease. His brain held one dominant idea, 
more distinctly than all others. He was 
pursued, hunted, spied upon. He must be 
furtive, yet active—wary, yet up and doing. 
The lifelessness of his limbs, the numbness 
of all his faculties seemed to his distorted 
imagination bonds and fetters forged by 
cruel enemies, At times it had been 
needful to administer the strongest opiates. 
Even these occasionally failed, and a ghastly 
tottering figure with bent back and shaking 
limbs would wander round the rooms, peer 
from the windows, cringing at a moving 
shadow, starting at a sound. 

To have restrained the sick man by 
force at such times would have driven him 
to frenzy. There was, therefore, nothing 
for it but to follow him; answer his wild 
questionings with what tact and invention 
the watcher might be possessed of ; and be 
thankful at heart when he sank at last into 
the stupor of exhaustion that passed for 
sleep. 
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That a certain person or persons should 
be carefully foiled in their attempts to gain 
access to him, together with a piteous 
pathetic looking forward to the day of 
Ralph’s coming, as to a day of perfect 
safety from their machinations, were 
notions that vividly possessed Geoffrey 
Stirling’s mind. 

But for the last week or so there had 
been an improvement. The sick man had, 
at longer and rarer intervals, insisted upon 
rising and being dressed to greet his boy’s 
return; or taken to wandering into the 
library and back again, hunting aimlessly 
among papers and books, the while he 
made Davey lower the blinds because there 
were “eyes” that watched him from the 
world outside. 

Dr. Turtle had plucked up a slight hope- 
fulness about his patient, and taking his 
pinch of snuff with a more jaunty air than 
had been his habit since the squire’s seizure, 
told little Jake that things were “ mending 
a bit” up at the Dale. To this that 
worthy replied, that from all he could hear, 
“things ’ud need a mort o’ fettlin’ to be 
anything loike, and wur summat after the 
pattern of a boot as must ha’ new top- 
leather, new sole, and new heel, to be fit 
for owt.” 

From which it may be gathered that 
Becklington thought badly of the squire’s 
condition on the whole, and that Dr. 
Turtle’s newly-fledged hopefulness slid 
from the general mind like water off a 
duck’s back. 

As a good physician, Dr. Turtle was 
delighted in having secured a good nurse 
for his patient. He and the vicar shook 
hands cordially over Hester Devenant’s 
introduction to the sick-room. 

“Might have been born in an hospital !” 
said the doctor enthusiastically. ‘ No fuss, 
no noise, everything like clockwork, and— 
which is, my very dear sir, a most im- 
portant adjunct in such a case as that of 
our friend—a gentle firmness of will that 
is priceless—absolutely priceless ! ” 

Dr. Turtle would assuredly have con- 
tinued to rate Mrs. Devenant’s tact and 
firmness in the highest manner had he seen 
her enter the sleeping-room at Squire 
Stirling’s call, and at once set herself to 
calm and quiet a fit of restless excite- 
ment that had just seized upon him. He 
heard this noise: he heard that. He was 
convinced that Ralph was even then 
arriving. He was sure the window-cur- 
tains were not securely closed: he had 
seen the gleam ofan evil eye watching him 





as he dozed. Doubtless some enemy 
lurked in the thick shadow of the yews. 
Would someone see to it, please? Hester 
spent neither time nor stretigth in contra- 
diction. She crossed to the window, dis- 
arranged and rearranged the thick curtains 
of crimson cloth, the while her patient 
chuckled to himself to think how keen- 
sighted he had been. 

He sat crouching over the fire in his 
favourite attitude, rubbing his hands over 
and over each other, and now and again 
passing them along his shrunken legs. 

He wore his knee-breeches and black 
waistcoat, and above them a long flowered 
dressing-gown, which ever and anon he 
hugged about him as though, even in that 
heated room, he was conscious of a chill. 

‘The cold is in my bones,” he said—“ in 
my bones.” 

It was wonderful how his face had 
dwindled in these few weeks’ illness; 
how sharp were the cheek bones; how 
sunken the eyes, how defined the hollow 
lines of the face. On his head was a small 
black skull-cap, and from beneath it strayed 
the grey locks that had taken to growing 
thin and lank. 

He peered curiously at Hester as she 
moved about here and there ; several times 
putting his hand to his brow as if some 
broken memory that would not be recalled 
in its entirety tormented him. 

“So you are the nurse,” he said pre- 
sently, in that strangely altered voice that 
few would have recognised for that of the 
man whose clear mellow tones rang over 
the heads of the people one sunny 
morning long ago, when a great and 
terrible sorrow befell the good town of 
Becklington. 

‘‘ Yes, I am the nurse.” 

“T hope you know your duties }” 

**T hope so too.” 

“That's well. Ha!” he exclaimed as 
Hester’s foot in passing tripped somewhat 
roughly against the old brass-bound coffer 
near the bed. “ Have a care—have a care ! 
That’s my money-box, you know. No fool- 
ing with it, if you please.” 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir,” said Hester. 
“T did not know.” 

“Of course you didn’t know till I told 
you. How should you—eh ?” 

The idea of his own sharpness tickled 
him. He hugged his gown about him, 
chuckling. 

“Tt is very late, Mr. Stirling ; will it not 
please you to undress and try to sleep ?” 

“ No, it will not please me to undress, 
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I may have to start at a moment’s notice ; 
or Ralph may come. You would not have 
me unable to go forth to greet him, and 
to meet him, would you? I took you for 
a sensible woman from the look of you, 
but, after all, I see you are only a fool 
—like most of your sex.” 

Hester was making the fire up. She 
might have been stone deaf for all the 
notice she took of this compliment. 

“ By the way,” said Squire Stirling, who 
had pushed back his chair to make way 
for her, and was watching steadily the 
beautiful profile that showed like a cameo 
in the warm ruddy glow of the blaze, 
“did I hear Davey’s voice just now ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Had he,” this with a restless glance 
round the room, “come from the bank ?” 

“No; he has been a long journey; he 
is + and I persuaded him to go to 
bed.” 

“Good; but I hope he will tread softly 
going upstairs. Lucy cannot bear to be 
disturbed, she says it shatters her nerves ; 
besides, there is Ralph. Did you ever see 
the lad asleep? No? You cannot think 
how pretty he looks, with his cheek 
pillowed on his palm, and his hair tossed 
and tumbled about the pillow! I have 
bent over him many a time, and thought 
there was no fairer sight to see in all the 
world. You should have seen him cross- 
ing the floor and coming to me, with his 
white night-dress gathered in his hand, 
and his little pink toes peeping from 
beneath it; his eyes shining like the 
stars of heaven, and his lips quivering. He 
held out his hand to me—so——” 

"eae" 

“ And there lay the golden coin. ‘It’s 
for them, dad,’” he said. 

“For whom? I do not understand.” 

“And yet you call yourself a clever 
woman. Pooh!” 

But Hester would not let him drift from 
those old memories that held him in subtle 
chains to-night. 

“You said I was a fool a while ago,” she 
said, quietly going on arranging various 
medicine phials on the mantel-shelf. 

“Did 1% Well, if I did, I meant it.” 

“No doubt; and, therefore, remember, 
squire, fools need to have things explained 
to them.” 

‘‘ True, true.” 

“Tell me—I am a fool and cannot 
divine for myself—who did little Ralph 
mean that golden coin of his for ?” 

“For the people, to be sure—the people 





who were ‘sad and sorry ’—the people 
who had lost their money.” 

“When the bank was robbed ?” 

“When else? Come nearer (there are 
spies about, set on me by my enemies), and 
I will tell you what became of that golden 
coin.” 

Hester came near; her heart seemed 
beating in her ears; her hands were grow- 
ing chill. 

After all she was not so strong as she 
had fancied herself. She had nerves like 
other women, and when played upon they 
trembled. Yet she must not betray any 
agitation, or with the quick cunning of in- 
sanity Squire Stirling would say no more. 

She stood beside the chair in which he 
lay back, resting one hand upon it to 
steady herself. 

“A coin like it I sent to a poor widow 
—a woman with three children, whom 
little Jake, the cobbler, befriended.” 

“T know,” said Hester, for once 
incautious. 

‘“‘ How the deuce should you, a stranger, 
know anything about it?” said Geoffrey 
Stirling, turning sharply up to her a face 
full of suspicion and anger. 

“T mean that I know what you tell 
me.” 

“Ah, just so, just. so,” he answered, 
mollified. ‘“ Well, I gave a coin like it 
to her; but the one that my boy brought 
me down that awful night is here—here 
on my heart. I have worn it as a charm 
all these long and weary years. Ah me! 
such a long, long time, and, look you here, 
if I die while you are near, see that it is 
buried with me.” 

“* Why should the years have been long 
and weary to you, Squire Stirling—a man 
so fortunate, so lucky in every way ?” 

“ Now, who told you that? I didn’t.” 

“‘ Other people told me——” she began. 

“The gossiping knaves!” he cried, 
interrupting her promptly; ‘the idle 
good-for-nothing varlets !” 

But she showed something, at this 
juncture, of that calm strength of will 
which Dr. Turtle had so lauded in her. 

“ Neither knave nor varlet told it me,” 
she said. “It is but what all the world 
knows.” 

“* Well, well,” he said, speaking like a 
fretful child, and moving his head un- 
easily from side to side, “ don’t scold me, 
there’s a good soul. I’m weak, very weak 
—a poor broken-down old man, old 
before my time; but it will all pass 
—all pass. I shall be as well as ever; it 
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is this coldness in the legs that bothers 
me; but Turtle says it is a fancy—a mere 
fancy—it will pass. Who knows but I 
may be standing on the platform at Beck- 
lington to greet my boy when he comes?” 

Here a sudden trouble, a sudden agita- 
tion, stirred him. 

“They said someone was drowned. Did 
you hear that, too, among your friends? 
Someone who was coming home, and— 
never came. A sad story that! I think 
it was Davey told it me. I am sorry 
for those who watched in vain—indeed I 
am. Are not you?” 

“ Very sorry.” 

“So the chattering daws told you I was 
rich, did they ?” . 

“Yes—and happy; therefore I won- 
dered why you should have sorrow and 
sadness. What could weight the years for 
you so that they should pass wearily ¢” 


ness.’ The man who wrote that was wiser 
than you, though you do count yourself so 
clever. And may I ask if you take me 
for a fool that you think I should tell you 
the bitterness of mine? Every life has 
its troubles. I dare say yours has had its 
fair share.” 

“ More—more,” she said, not without 
some passion of voice and gesture. 

“There,” he interrupted impatiently, 
“don’t whine. I never did—never. But 
I forgot—you're a fool.” : 

For an instant there was a flare in the 
dark eyes of the woman by his side that 
might have warned him he was not dealing 
with such a one. But the gleam of anger 
died as quickly as it came. Hester knew 
she must hold herself well in hand, or the 
game would be lost. 

As it was, she did not despair of victory. 

“ Where has Davey been? You said 
‘along journey.’ They should not have 
sent him without telling me. Was it my 
uncle’s doing? Were they following up 
some clue ?” 

“They hoped to do so.” 

“They won't catch him—not they! I 
tell you he is a wary fellow.” 

* Who ?” 

“The man who robbed the bank. Who 
else should it be ?” 

“Who else, indeed? And you are 
right, Squire Stirling. He must have been 
wary indeed ; a clever knave, in very 
truth.” 

“You don’t say so?” 

The sunken eyes were narrowed to 
mere slits of light, like a cat’s in the sun- 








light ; the thin face projected in a ghastly 
mocking grin. 

‘*‘ Yes, I do,” said Hester, whose lips, in 
spite of herself, shook ever so little. 
“Clever as the Father of Lies himself.” 

Nothing but a low laugh answered her. 

The night was wearing on. The birds 
no longer twittered in their dreams, for 
the dead of night lay like a pall upon the 
world, benumbing all Nature to deepest 
slumber. Even that breath from the south, 
the soft thaw-wind, seemed to have sunk 
into silence. 

The sick man, whose nerves were like 
an instrument shattered and strained, yet 
upon whose flaccid strings a persistent 
hand ceases not to play, was showing signs 
of extreme exhaustion. On his temples, 
where the hair fell back, glistened the sweat 
of weakness ; a purple tinge had gathered 
about his lips; his eyes were heavy and 


‘“¢The heart knoweth its own bitter- | dull 


Once more Hester importuned him to 
retire to rest. But he roused to hot anger 
at her words. 

“ At all events, lie down, sir, and take 
your sleeping-draught.” 

‘*‘ Yes,” he said, “ I should like to sleep. 
I am tired, very, very tired, and my 
head is heavy. It is like lead. My eyes 
burn like hot coals. Give me the dose.” 

“‘ Not unless you lie down.” 

For once he gave in to her will and laid 
him down upon his bed, falling back wearily 
upon the heaped-up pillows. 

“Cover my feet,” he said, “they are 
cold. I can see them, but I cannot feel 
them.” 

She laid a thick fur rug across his 
knees, and moved to the array of bottles 
on the mantel-shelf. She took up a 
graduated phial, poured out a full dose as 
indicated by the bars across the glass; then 
to this added half as much again. 

She carried it to the bedside, placing 
the drinking-cup to his lips. 

“See here,” he said, pushing it away ; 
“promise to wake me in a moment if 
Ralph comes, I must be the first to greet 
him as he crosses the threshold of his 
home. Iam all ready, you see ; there need 
be no delay. Do you promise?” 

“TI promise—if your son comes—to wake 

ou.” 

“Here’s to my boy!” he said, and tossed 
off the potion as though it were nectar, 
and he were giving a toast. 


It can be no mere fancy that the wind 
has sunk to rest, for all is so still that 
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every breath the sick man draws is heard 
with strange distinctness. 

The curtains of the bed fall from a brazen 
ring high up against the wall, and cast a 
shadow on his face, but his hands lie out 
where the glint of the fire catches them, 


and they may be seen to grope and stir 
” | the hands flaccid and limp. 


uneasily at intervals. 


Broken mutterings, too, come now and | 
then from the lips which do not lose their | 


firm lines even in sleep. 

Hester, motionless as a statue, not un- 
like one either in her statuesque beauty— 
sits by the fire. Thereis a look of waiting, 
of enforced patience, of restrained passion 
on her face, and her eyes never leave the 
figure on the bed. 

A desperate, vengeful woman, with all 
the hoarded venom of years seething in 
her heart, she awaits the moment when 
victory or defeat must be hers. 

She has cast her all upon one die, she 
has formed her plot, and now—will success 
crown her ? 

She rises, draws aside the curtain, and 
bends to look at the sick man’s face. 

The restless hands are still; the strained 
eyeballs are half covered by the drooped 
lids. 











She removes the velvet skull-cap ; wrings 
out a sponge in cold water, passes it over 
the face, and then dabs it sharply on the 
palm of either hand many times. Finally, 
she calls the stupefied man by his name, 
putting her mouth close to his ear. 

The heavy eyes still remain half-closed, 


But Hester sees, with a thrill of triumph, 
that on either hollow cheek a hot fever-spot 
begins to burn, and the parched lips move, 
though as yet they utter no sound. 

Again she moves the inert frame upon 
the pillows; again she utters Geoffrey 
Stirling’s name. 

She is beginning to feel certain of success, 
for the strong narcotic is turning into a 
strong excitant. The man before her is 
rapidly becoming that most helpless and 
pitiable of all creatures, one under the 
influence of opium—not in sleep, but in 
delirium. 

The spirit of eagerness is taking posses- 
sion of Hester Devenant, hurrying her on 
whether she will or no. 

The squire’s eyes are now open wide; 
they shine, and yet an awful film is be- 


| tween them and the world they gaze on. 
| A heavy sigh heaves the hollow breast—a 


Now, on both sides, the curtains are | convulsive shiver shakes the gaunt frame. 


drawn fully back, and tucked away behind | 
the framework of the bed. 
Hester has stirred the fire into a hotter | the tide of exaltation and delirium time to 


blaze. 


There is silence for a while. 
A few moments Hester waits to give 


As one who lights up a guest- | rise to its full height. 
chamber in honour of coming festivity, she | 


As she sees the sick man’s eyes wander 


sets every waxen taper alight in the brazen | with a stare of vacant fear round the bril- 


sconces on either side the mirror. 


These, | liantly-lighted room, she speaks. 
reflected, fill the whole room with a flood | 


She is kneeling by his side, a little 


of soft radiance. She locks the door behind him, so that he can hear without 


between the rooms, listening a moment 


intently before closing it. 


The outer door, lead ing from the bed- 


| seeing her. 


Her own heart beats almost to suffoca- 
tion as she tries to steady the voice that 


chamber into the corridor, is, she knows, ' trembles like a flickering light. 


already fastened. 


“Geoffrey Stirling, who robbed the 


These things accomplished, she stands a bank? Who drove Gabriel Devenant to 
moment—not irresolute, but gathering | his death?” 


her forces together to meet a supreme | 


need. 


For all answer the gaunt arms are raised 


high in wild appeal to Heaven, and an 


She goes up to the motionless figure on | exceeding bitter cry for mercy breaks upon 
the bed, lifts the head and shoulders in | the night : 


her strong arms, and places an extra pillow | 


‘‘Give me time, oh, give me time! I 


so as to support the squire in a more upright | will confess—lI will confess !” 


position. 


Hester has won. 
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